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ABSTRACT 

This report presents data showing that the 
socioeconomic status of Mexican immigrants in the United States fell 
sharply behind that of the total native-born population during the 
1980s and also declined relative to that of Mexican Americans. Data 
from the 1980 and 1990 censuses demonstrate that during the 1980s, 
the earnings and per capita income of Mexican immigrants declined, 
when adjusted for inflation, while their poverty and unemployment 
rates rose sharply. The deteriorating economic condition of Mexican 
immigrants in the 1980s occurred in spite of their increased labor 
force participation, comparatively stable family structure, and 
stationary age for the population. The key reason for the decline in 
economic status is related to the deteriorating labor market position 
of unskilled workers in America. Given the high proportion of Mexican 
immigrants with educational attainment of less than a high school 
diploma, the collapsing labor market for unskilled workers severely 
curtailed their economic opportunities. Worsening socioeconomic 
status was also shared by other immigrant groups whose population 
contained a large fraction of unskilled workers. Public policies 
intended to ease the adjustment of recent immigrants to the labor 
market should be supported. Programs to raise English literacy, adult 
literacy courses, and immigrant apprenticeship programs should be 
considered as critical. Contains 12 data tables. (SV) 
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FALLING BACK: 

THE DECLINING SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS OF THE MEXICAN IMMIGRANT 
POPULATION IN THE UNITED STATES, 1980-1990 

By Francisco L. Rivera-Bat iz 
Teachers College, Columbia University 

I. INTRODUCTION 

This research report presents data showing that the socioeconomic status of 
Mexican immigrants in the United States fell sharply behind that of the native- 
born population during the 1980s. Using the 1980 and 1990 U.S. Census of 
Population, the study demonstrates that: (1) in the 1980s, the per-capita income 
of the Mexican foreign-born population in the U.S. declined, when adjusted for 
inflation, (2) the poverty rate among Mexican immigrants increased sharply during 
the 1980-1990 period, (3) unemployment rates among the Mexican immigrant 
population rose significantly during the decade, and (4) the earnings of Mexican 
immigrants spiraled downwards in the 1980s, when adjusted for inflation. We also 
show that the deteriorating economic condition of Mexican immigrants in the 1980s 
occurred in spite of increased labor force participation, a comparatively stable 
family structure and a stationary age of the population. The key reason why 
Mexican immigrants fell back in economic status during the 1980s is related to 
the deteriorating labor market position of unskilled workers in America: given 
the high proportion of Mexican immigrants with educational attainment equivalent 
to less than a high school diploma, the collapsing labor market for these workers 
severely curtailed their economic opportunities in the United States. 

The worsening socioeconomic status of the Mexican immigrant population '.s 
shared by other immigrant groups whose population contains a large fraction of 
unskilled workers. The phenomenon represents a major new challenge to American 
social policy. In the past, the American labor market for unskilled labor was 
comparatively stronger than in recent years, allowing the easier absorption of 
unskilled immigrants into the economy. But the decade of the 1980s saw the real 



earnings of workers with less than high school education drop sharply, as has 
been documented by economists David Bloom of Columbia University, McKinley 
Blackburn of the Brookings Institution, and Richard Freeman of Harvard. In 
addition, the average level of education of the immigrant contingents arriving 
in the U.S. declined substantially relative to that of the native-born 
population, a phenomenon which has been widely noted by demographers and 
economists, including Barry Chiswick of the University of Illinois at Chicago and 
George Borjas, of the University of California at San Diego. The confluence of 

these forces generates the rising poverty rates that we observe today among 
unskilled immigrants. 

This report begins by providing a comparative profile of the economic 

condition of the Mexican immigrant population in the United States in the 1980s. 

It then studies the key factors explaining the changes in socioeconomic status 

during the last decade. It concludes with a discussion of the policy implications 

of our analysis. 

II. THE MEXICAN IMMIGRANT POPULATION IN THE UNITED STATES AND ITS RELATIVE 
ECONOMIC STATUS 

Table 1 shows the decomposition of the resident; population of the United 
States into immigrants (persons born outside the U.S.) and native-born persons 
(persons born in the United States). In 1990, immigrants accounted for 8.5 
percent of the total population residing in the U.S., an increase over the 
proportion in 1980, when immigrants composed 7.2 percent of the population. For 
the Mexican population in the U.S., however, a much larger fraction consists of 
immigrants. As Table 1 shows, the number of U.S. residents identifying themselves 
as of Mexican ethnicity in 1990 reached close to thirteen and a half million 
people. Of these, approximately two thirds were Mexican-Americans, that is, 
persons born in the United States who identified themselves as having Mexican 



TABLE 1 



THE POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 1980 - 1990 



Population Change in 

Population Population (%) 

Group 1980 1990 1980 - 1990 



Population of the U.S. , total 226,546,000 248,710,000 9.8% 

Immigrants 16,223,653 21,244,843 30.9 

Persons born in the U.S. 210,322,347 227,465,157 8.1 

Immigrants as a % of 7.2% 8.5% — 

U.S. total population 

Persons of Mexican ethnicity 

residing in the U.S. , total 8,740,000 13,496,000 54.4% 

Mexican Immigrants 2,570,851 4,465,219 73.7 

Mexican Americans (persons born in 

the U.S., with Mexican ancestry) 6,169,149 9,030,781 46.4 

Immigrants as a % of total 29.4% 33.1% — 

population of Mexican ethnicity 
residing in the U.S. 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, 1980 and 1990 United States Census of 
Population and Housing 5% Public Use tiicrodata Samples (PUMS) . Author's, 
tabulations . 

ethnicity. The remaining one third consisted of Mexican immigrants. 

Table 1 indicates that the total Mexican population in the U.S. grew by 
4,756,000 people during the 1980s, an increase of 54.4% over the population in 
1980. By all measures, this increase was substantially above that for the overall 
population: The American population rose by only 9.8 percent from 1980 to 1990. 
A major reason for the faster growth of the Mexican population in the U.S. was 
the comparatively high rate of Mexican immigration during the decade. Of the 
increased number of persons of Mexican ethnicity in the U.S. in the 1980s, a 
total of 60.2 percent were immigrants. 



Table 2 focuses on the Mexican immigrant population residing in the United 
States during 1990. A total of 4,465,219 persons born in Mexico were residing in 
the U.S. in 1990. Of these, close to 50 percent moved to America during the 
1980s. The remainder came before 1980. 





TABLE 2 


THE MEXICAN IMMIGRANT 


POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 1990 
BY YEAR OF ENTRY 


Group 


ropuidi-iun xyyyj rercentage oi total 

immigrant population (%) 


Mexican-Immigrants, total 


4,465,219 100.0% 


Year of entry 
to the U.S.: 




1980 - 1990 


2,248,254 50.3 


Before 1980 


2,216,965 49.7 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, 1980 and 1990 United States Census of 
Population and Housing 5% Public Use Hicrodata Samples (PUHS) . Author's 
tabulations . 



What is the current socioeconomic status of the Mexican population in the 
United States? How does it compare with that of the overall population in the 
country? Column 1 of Table 3 displays the average annual household income of 
various groups of the population residing in the U.S. during 1990. As can be 
seen, the population of Mexican ethnicity had significantly lower household 
income than the overall U.S. population. For instance, the Mexican immigrant 
population had an average annual household income during 1989 equal to $31,290, 
compared to $41,437 for the overall population of the United States. 
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TABLE 3 

HOUSEHOLD INCOME OF THE POPULATION IN THE U.S., 1989 

All Households 



£ U ULlJLcL L. J.U11 

Group 


Household 
Income 


Persons in 
Household 


Per-Capita 
Household Income 


United States resident 
population, total 


$41,437 


3.48 


14,042 


Immigrants (persons born 

niif-ci t\a t~Vi£> U S ^ 


40,969 


4.12 


12,236 


Native-born (persons 
born in the U.S.) 


41,485 


3.41 


14,238 


Persons of Mexican ethnicity 
residing in the U.S., total 


31,642 


4.96 


7,553 


Immigrants 


31,290 


5.57 


6,415 


Mexican Americans (persons born in 
the U.S., with Mexican ancestry) 


31,831 


4.63 


8,163 



Source: See Tables 1 and 2. 



In comparing populations on the basis of household income, one should be 
aware that the number of people residing in a household may vary across the 
various groups considered. Because of this variability, two households with 
identical income may have widely different standards of living: if one household 
has ten persons living in it while the other has only three persons, the standard 
of living is much higher in the latter. In order to adjust for differences in 
household size, economists usually divide household income by the number of 
persons in the household to compute per-capita household income. 

The second column of Table 3 shows the great variability in the average 
number of persons per household across the various groups considered. This 
confirms the significance of computing income per-capita, which is presented in 
the last column of Table 3. Note that the household income differentials between 

5 
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the population of Mexican ethnicity and the rest of the population do not 
disappear when one considers per-capita income and, in fact, they are magnified. 
The explanation is that: (1) the Mexican-origin population in the U.S. has 
significantly larger household size, and (2) households with the lowest income 
also tend to have the largest number of people. 

The last column of Table 3 shows the per-capita household income levels for 
the overall resident population of the U.S. and the Mexican population residing 
in the United States during 1990. Persons of Mexican ethnicity had substantially 
lower income than the average person in the United States. Furthermore, the per- 
capita income of the Mexican immigrant population was much lower than the income 
per person of the Mexican-American population. For persons of Mexican ethnicity 
born in the U.S., average household per-capita income was $8,163, which can be 
compared with $6,415 for the immigrant Mexican population. 

It can be concluded that the economic situation of Mexican immigrants as 
described by the Census in 1990 was abysmally lower than that of the rest of the 
population, including the Mexican-American population. Mexican immigrants had 
per-capita income in 1989 equal to 45.7 percent of that of the overall population 
residing in the United States and 78.5 percent of the Mexican-American income. 
This represents a dismal picture. It gets worse, however, when one realizes that 
the Mexican immigrant population did not exhibit any significant improvement in 
per-capita income in the 1980s and, in fact, it suffered a decline in income, as 
we show nex*-. . 

What changes occurred in the socioeconomic status of Mexican immigrants 
during the 1980s? Table 4 displays the changes in the average per-capita income 
of the resident population of the United States. The figures for 1979 in Table 
4 are adjusted for inflation — expressed in 1989 dollars — so as to be able to 
better measure the changes in the standard of living of the population. The 
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TABLE 4 



CHANGES IN THE PER- CAPITA HOUSEHOLD INCOME OF THE U.S. POPULATION 

1979 - 1989 

All persons 



Population 
Group 



Per-Capita Income 
1979 1989 



Change in 
Income (%) 
1979 - 1989 



United States resident 
population, total 

Immigrants 11,010 

Native-born 12,000 

Income of Immigrants as a % 91.7% 
of the income of native-born 

Persons of Mexican ethnicity 
residing in the U.S., total 

Immigrants 6 , 46 5 

Mexican-Americans 7,460 

Income of Mexican immigrants as 86.7% 
a % of income of Mexican-Americans 



12,236 
14,238 
85.9% 



6,415 
8,163 
78.5% 



11.1 
18.7 



-0.8 
9.4 



Source: See earlier tables. The inflation-adjusted data for 1979 income are in 
1989 dollars and have been adjusted by the change in the U.S. Consumer Price 
Index between 1979 and 1989 as published by the. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 



Mexican immigrant population actually exhibited a decline in per-capita income 
during the 1980s: In 1979, the annual household income per person of the 
immigrant Mexican population was $6,465, expressed in 1989 dollars. By 1989, the 
per-capita income of this population had shrunk to $6,415. This deterioration in 
economic status occurred in spite of the fact that the Mexican-American popula- 
tion (born in the U.S.) exhibited a significant improvement in economic well- 
being, showing a 9.4 percent increase in income during the decade. Furthermore, 
the deterioration in the economic situation of Mexican immigrants occurred during 
a time period when the U.S. economy was expanding rapidly. This economic growth 
led to a sharp increase in the per-capita income of the overall population in 
America — by 17.8 percent between 1979 and 1989, as Table 4 shows. The income 
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expansion also spilled-over into increases in the income of the overall U.S. 
immigrant population, which rose by 11.1 percent during the decade. The 
comparatively lower rate of economic progress of Mexican immigrants can be seen 
in Table 5, which presents the income changes of various groups of immigrants 
between 1979 and 1989, adjusted for inflation. Overall, Hispanic immigrants had 
lower income growth than non-Hispanic immigrants. However, this was due mostly 
to the large Mexican component among Hispanic immigrants. Non-Mexican Hispanic 
immigrants exhibited substantial increases in income in the 1980s. For instance, 



TABLE 5 

CHANGES IN THE PER- CAPITA HOUSEHOLD INCOME OF U.S. IMMIGRANTS 

1979 - 1989 



All persons 



Immigrant 
Group 


Per-Capita 
1979 


Income 
1989 


Change in 
Income (%) 
1979 - 1989 


Immigrants, Total 


11,010 


12,236 


11.1 


Non-Hispanic White Immigrants 


13,573 


17,338 


27.7 


Non-Hispanic Black Immigrants 


8,514 


11,120 


30.6 


Hispanic Immigrants, Total 


7,754 


8,138 


4.9 


Central American 


7,190 


7,997 


11.2 


Cuban 


11,007 


13,088 


18.9 


Dominican 


6,029 


7,227 


19.9 


Mexican 


6,465 


6,415 


-0.8 


Puerto Ricar* 


6,745 


8,360 


23.9 


South American 


8,877 


11,851 


33. 5 


Asian Immigrants 


10?740 


12,762 


18.8 



Source: See earlier tables. The inflation-adjusted data for 1979 income are in 
1989 dollars and have been adjusted by the change in the li.S. Consumer Price 
Index between 1979 and 1989 as published by the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

* Puerto Rican immigrants are persons born in the Island of Puerto Rico who have 
migrated to, and reside in, the continental United States. 
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South American immigrants had income gains of 33.5 percent during the decade, 
Cuban immigrants had an 18.9 percent income increase, and Dominican immigrants 
experienced a 19.9 percent income expansion. 

The absence of an improvement in the average per— capita income of the 
Mexican immigrant population in the 1980s is associated with a significant rise 
in poverty levels. Table 6 presents poverty rates for various groups of the 
American resident population in 1990. As Table 6 shows, the poverty rate of the 
Mexican immigrant population increased from 25.7 percent in 1980 to 29.1 percent 
in 1990. This poverty rate is higher than that among the overall U.S. population, 
including the U.S.— born Mexican population and the overall immigrant population. 

Our analysis suggests that the key question regarding the socioeconomic 
status of immigrants in the U.S. during the 1980s is why the Mexican immigrant 
population suffered a deterioration of its economic status when the overall 
population — both immigrants and native-born — was benefiting from significant 
income growth . 



COMPARATIVE POVERTY OF THE MEXICAN POPULATION IN THE UNITED STATES, 1980 - 1990 



TABLE 6 



Population 
Group 



1980 



Poverty rate 



1990 



United States resident 
population, total 



Immigrants 
Native— born 



16.1 
11.8 



18.2 
12.7 



Persons of Mexican ethnicity 
residing in the U.S. total 



Mexican Immigrants 
Mexican-Americans 



25.7 
22 .4 



29.1 
25 .0 



Source: Same as in earlier Tables. Author's tabulations. 
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III. CAN DEMOGRAPHIC FACTORS EXPLAIN THE DETERIORATING ECONOMIC STATUS 
OF MEXICAN IMMIGRANTS? 

One possible set of explanations for the rising poverty rates among Mexican 
immigrants in the U.S. is demographic. The age structure of a population, for 
instance, makes a significant difference in terms of income: except for the very 
old, as persons age, they generally tend to have higher income than when they 
were younger. As a result, if the average age of a population declines, its 
average income may go down. 

Although the Mexican immigrant population in the United States does appear 
to be younger in 1990 than in 1980, the shift is almost insignificant. The 
average age of the Mexican population declined from 32 years in 1980 to 31.4 
years in 1990. By comparison, the average age of the overall immigrant population 
in the United States declined from 40.8 years in 1980 to 38.4 years in 1990. The 
latter clearly represents a more significant drop than the one observed for 
Mexican immigrants, yet, the overall immigrant population of the U.S. did show 
higher income in the 1980s. 

If changes in the average age of the population do not seem to be 
significant in explaining the increased poverty among Mexican immigrants, could 
shifting family structure be a factor? The literature on the subject concludes 
that a key variable associated with poverty is the proportion of all households 
headed by women without husband present. As economists Sheldon Danziger and Peter 
Gottschalk observe: " Since these [female-headed] households] have much lower 
income than married-couple families, this demographic shift places more families 
in the lower tail of the distribution and is clearly poverty-increasing" 
[Danziger and Gottschalk (1993), p. 14]. 

The evidence we obtain based on the 1980 and 1990 Census data is that 
shifting family structure has had little to do with the increased poverty rates 
and deteriorating income of Mexican immigrants. The proportion of Mexican 
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immigrants living in households headed by women, with no spouse present, rose 
only very slightly during the 1980s, from 9.7 percent in 1980 to 11.1 in 1990. 
By contrast, other groups of immigrants suffered a sharper increase in female- 
headed households but exhibited improving economic situation. In fact, among 
Hispanic immigrants, the Mexican population remains one of the groups with the 
lowest proportion of female-headed households. Among immigrants from the 
Dominican Republic, for instance, the proportion of female headed household rose 
from 27.9 percent in 1980 to 31.4 percent in 1990, while the poverty rate dropped 
from 34.2 percent in 1980 to 29.8 percent in 1990. 

Demographic factors do not appear to be the major explanation for the 
shifting socioeconomic condition of Mexican immigrants in the United states. A 
second set of factors is related to the labor market. We discuss these in the 
next section. 

IV. THE DETERIORATING LABOR MARKET SITUATION OF THE MEXICAN IMMIGRANT POPULATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES 

The deteriorating per-capita household income among Mexican immigrants in 
the 1980s, as established earlier, can be explained by major shifts occurring in 
the American labor market during the decade. These changes impacted more 
negatively on the employment and earnings of the Mexican immigrant population, 
when compared to other groups in the country. Indeed, while certain groups in the 
labor market were greatly gaining from the economic expansion of the 1980s, the 
Mexican immigrant population, as well as other groups wi.th similar 
characteristics, were suffering from a collapsing labor market. 

Labor market outcomes include: (1) labor force participation, (2) employ- 
ment or unemployment rate of those persons who are in the labor force, and (3) 
earnings received by those who are employed. We examine, how these variables 

11 



changed in the 1980s, both for the Mexican immigrant population as well as the 
overall population in the United States. 

Labor Force Participation and Unemployment 

One variable which can be immediately discounted as possibly explaining the 
deterioration of the socioeconomic status of Mexican immigrants is labor force 
participation. As Table 7 indicates, the proportion of persons participating in 
the labor force among the Mexican population is generally higher than that among 
the general population. Furthermore, labor force participation among Mexican 
immigrants rose sharply during the last decade. Among men, the labor force 
participation rate of Mexican immigrants increased from 81.6 percent *-o. 86.2 
percent. Among women, the increase was from 43.2 percent to 50.7 percent. Given 
these changes, it is even more puzzling why the income of Mexican immigrants 
failed to rise in the 1980s. We turn to examine unemployment and earnings. 

TABLE 7 

LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION RATES OF 
THE POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 1980 - 1990 
Persons 16 years of age or older 

Population Labor Force Participation Rate (%) 

Group Male Female ' 

1980 1990 1980 1990 



United States resident 


















population, total 


75. 


1 


75 


9 


49 


8 


57 


4 


Immigrants 


70 


4 


77 


7 


43 


6 


52 


8 


Native-born 


75 


5 


75 


7 


50 


4 


57 


9 


Persons of Mexican ethnicity 


















residing in the U.S., total 


79 


3 


81 


8 


49 


2 


55 


3 


Mexican Immigrants 


81 


6 


86 


2 


43 


2 


50 


7 


Mex i c an-Ame r i c ans 


78 


0 


77 


.4 


52 


2 


58 


9 



Source: See earlier tables. Author's tabulations. 
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Table 8 displays the proportion of the labor force that was unemployed in 
1980 and 1990, for native-born and immigrant groups in the United States. The 
data shows that the unemployment rate of Mexican immigrants increased during the 
1980s. Among Mexican immigrant women, the unemployment rate rose from 12.5 
percent in 1980 to 15.2 percent in 1990. Among Mexican immigrant men, 
unemployment increased from 8.7 percent to 9 . 2 percent. All of these unemployment 
rates are well above those for the overall population in the United States, which 
is also displayed in Table 8. 

Rising unemployment rates help explain the declining socioeconomic status 
of the Mexican immigrant population. However, they cannot be the whole story. As 
Table 8 shows, the unemployment rate among the overall immigrant population in 
the U.S. rose in the 1980s. Yet, as we discussed earlier, the economic status of 
these immigrants improved during the decade. We focus next on the changes in 
earnings during the 1980s . 

TABLE 8 

UNEMPLOYMENT RATES IN THE UNITED STATES, 1980 - 1990 
Persons 16 years of age or older 

Unemployment Rate (%) 

Population 

Group Male Female 

1980 1990 1980 1990 



United States resident 


















population, total 


6 


4 


6 


2 


6 


5 


6 


2 


Immigrants 


6 


3 


7 


2 


7 


8 


8 


6 


Native— born 


6 


4 


6 


1 


6 


4 


5 


9 


Persons of Mexican ethnicity 


















residing in the U.S., total 


8 


9 


9 


8 


10 


3 


12 


0 


Mexican Immigrants 


8 


7 


9 


2 


12 


5 


15 


2 


Mexican-Americans 


9 


0 


10 


5 


9 


4 


10 


0 



Source: See earlier tables. Author's tabulations. 
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Earnings 

In Table 9 we display the annual earnings of Mexican immigrants in 1979 and 
1989, compared ^ith those of other groups of workers in the population. The 1979 
figures have been adjusted for inflation and expressed in 1989 dollars. As can 
be seen, the average annual earnings of Mexican immigrant men declined sharply 
in the 1980s and those of women stayed basically unchanged. For men, annual 
earnings in 1979 (expressed in 1989 dollars) were on average equal to $15,467. 



TABLE 9 



CHANGES IN ANNUAL EARNINGS IN THE UNITED STATES 
1979 - 1989 
Employed persons 16 years of age or older 



Pomil At" ion 
Group 


J.7/7 CiCtlTIl J.Ilg±> 

(In 1989 $) 




« L.nange 
1980-1990 


United States resident 
population, total 


A. MEN 

$23,313 


$24,632 


5.7% 


Immigrants 
Native— born 


22,109 
23,408 


22,158 
24,931 


0.2 
6.5 


Persons of Mexican ethnicity 
in the United States 


17,184 


15,631 


-9.0 


Mexican Immigrants 
Mex i c an-Ame r i c ans 


15,467 
18,178 


13,515 
17,881 


-12.6 
-1.6 


United States resident 
population, total 


B. WOMEN 

11,930 


14,306 


19.9 


Immigrants 
Native— born 


12,326 
11,899 


14,102 
14,327 


14.4 ■ 
20.4 


Persons of Mexican ethnicity 
in the United States 


9,769 


10,970 


12.3 


Mexican Immigrants 
Me x i c an-Ame r ic an 


9,087 
10,044 


9,120 
12,119 


0.4 
20.6 



Source: See earlier tables. 
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By 1989, male Mexican immigrant earnings were equal to $13,515, a drop of 12.6 
percent relative to 1979. Among Mexican immigrant women, annual earnings changed 
little in the 1980s, being equal to $9,087 in 1979 and $9,120 in 1989. 

The deteriorating earnings of the Mexican immigrant population in the 1980s 
was unmatched by the overall population of the U.S. , whose earnings rose during 
the decade. However, as Table 9 shows, the Mexican experience is shared to a 
large extent by the overall immigrant population, which also showed lagging 
growth in earnings during the 1980s relative to persons born in the United 
States. As a matter of fact, among the overall immigrant male population, there 
was a total absence of earnings growth in the decade. This suggests that the 
factors which have reduced the earnings of Mexican immigrants may also be 
operating for other members of the foreign-born population. We move to discuss 
this issue in the next section. 



V. EDUCATION AND THE DETERIORATING LABOR MARKET FOR UNSKILLED IMMIGRANTS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 



What explains the deterioration of the labor market situation of the 
Mexican foreign-born population in the United States during the 1980s, especially 
among males? Economic studies of the determinants of employment rates and 
earnings suggest that educational attainment is one of the key factors 
determining success in the labor market. Higher educational attainment raises 
worker productivity and is thus related to increased earnings and lower 
unemployment . 

More significantly, there is now a substantial amount of literature 
documenting the fact that the labor market for workers with comparatively low 
educational attainment collapsed in the U.S. during the 1980s. This means that 
higher education became much more richly rewarded economically. As these changes 
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occurred, unskilled workers suffered a deterioration of their employment 
opportunities and their earnings. At the same time, the labor market facing 
skilled workers boomed. Groups in the population with high proportion of college- 
educated persons became richer while groups with high numbers of workers with 
less than high school education suffered. The Mexican immigrant population falls 
in the latter category. 

Table 10 presents the educational outcomes of the Mexican immigrant 
population in the United States in 1990, compared to the overall population. Note 
that, by far, the Mexican immigrant population has the highest proportion of 
persons with educational attainment less than a high school diploma. A total of 
74.8 percent of the Mexican foreign-born population in the U.S. with 25 years of 
age or older had not completed high school. Only 3.7 percent of this group had 
in fact completed college. These figures reflect substantially lower educational 



TABLE 10 

THE EDUCATIONAL STATUS OF THE U.S. POPULATION, 1990 
Persons 25 years of age or older 



Percentage of the Population Completing: 
Population Less than High Some College 

Group High School School College or More 



United States resident 
population 


24. 


6 


30. 


1 


24 


9 


20 


4 


Immigrants 


40 


8 


19 


9 


19 


1 


20 


2 


Native- born 


22 


6 


31 


3 


25 


6 


20 


5 


Persons of Mexican ethnicity 
in the United States: 


56 


2 


20 


2 


17 


3 


6 


3 


Mexican immigrants 


74 


8 


12 


0 


9 


5 


3 


. / 


Mexican-Americans 


39 


4 


27 


.7 


24 


.3 


8 


.6 



Source: See earlier tables. Author's tabulations. 
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attainment relative to both the overall immigrant population in the U.S. and the 
U.S. -born, Mexican-American population. For instance, among the overall immigrant 
population in 1990 with 25 years of age or older, 40.8 percent had not completed 
high school and 20.2 percent had completed college. 

The average educational attainment of the Mexican immigrant population did 
not change much over the 1980s. Table 11 shows the changes in educational 
attainment of the Mexican immigrant population, compared with the overall 
population. In 1980, the proportion of Mexican immigrants with 25 years of age 
or older who had not completed college was 77.1 percent, which declined to 74.8 
percent by 1990. At the same time, the proportion completing college rose from 
3.3 percent in 1980 to 3.7 percent in 1990, a minimal increase. By contrast, most 
other groups in the population shown by Table 11 exhibited substantial 
improvement in educational attainment. Among the U.S. -born Mexican-American 



TABLE 11 

CHANGES IN EDUCATIONAL STATUS OF THE U.S. POPULATION , 1980 - 1990 
Persons 25 years of age or older 



Percentage of the Population Completing: 
1980 1990 
Population Less than College Less than College 

Grou P High School or More High School or More 



United States resident 
population: 



Foreign-born 45.8 16.6 40.8 20.2 

U.S.- born 30.5 17.3 22.6 20.5 

Persons of Mexican ethnicity 
in the United States: 



Foreign-born 77.1 3.3 74.8 3.7 

U.S. -born 50.9 6.7 39.4% 8.6% 



Source: See earlier tables. Author's tabulations. 
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population, the proportion of persons 25 years old or older with less than a high 
school education sharply decreased from 50.9 percent to 39.4 percent, although, 
for this group, the fraction completing college remains sharply lower than the 
overall for the United States. 

The lower educational attainment of the Mexic.^.i immigrant population in the 
U.S. explains to a large extent the deteriorating earnings and employment of this 
group in the 1980s. The sluggish labor market facing unskilled workers in general 
in the U.S. during the decade resulted in the serious earnings losses documented 
in the last section. This is a pattern that applies also to other groups of 
unskilled immigrants . Table 12 depicts the changes in the annual earnings of 



TABLE 12 

THE DETERIORATING LABOR MARKET FOR UNSKILLED IMMIGRANTS, 1979 AND 1989 
Average Annual Earnings of Immigrant Workers, 25-64 years old 



Group , By 




1979 Earnings 


1989 Earnings 


% Change 


Educational 


Attainment 


(1990 $) 


(1990 $) 


1979 to 1989 


Less than High 


Men 


19,188 


14,134 


-26. 


3% 


School 


Women 


10,791 


10,019 


-7 


2% 


High School 


Men 


25,185 


18,247 


-27 


5% 


Graduate 


Women 


12,414 


11,937 


-3 


8% 


Some 


Men 


30,141 


24,578 


-18 


4 


College 


Women 


14,729 


16,894 


14 


7 


College 


Men 


31,630 


32,180 


1 


7 


Graduate 


Women 


18,103 


22,219 


22 


7 


Post-College 


Men 


43,308 


46,291 


6 


9 


Education 


Women 


23,947 


27,254 


13 


.8 



The inflation-adjusted data for 1979 earnings are in 1989 dollars and have been 
adjusted by the change in the Consumer Price Index between 1979 and 1989. 

Source: 1980 and 1990 U.S. Census of Population and Housing 5% PUMS . 
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immigrants in the United States during the 1980s, by educational attainment. 
Workers with less than high school education, and even high school graduates, 
suffered sharp reduction in earnings (adjusted for inflation). For instance, for 
immigrants without a high school diploma, the annual earnings of men (adjusted 
for inflation) dropped by 26.3 percent in the 1980s. The annual earnings of women 
without high school diploma fell by 7.2 percent during the decade. As Table 12 
shows, only college graduates obtained higher earnings in the 1980s. This was 
especially so among women, who exhibited substantially higher earnings gains than 
men. 

What explains the deteriorating labor market conditions of unskilled 
immigrants? Research on this issue suggests that economic restructuring and 
technological changes in the workplace, which have reduced the demand for 
unskilled labor relative to skilled labor account for most of the changes. 
Economic restructuring, in the form of a sharp contraction of blue-collar 
manufacturing, replaced with an increase in white-collar service sector 
employment, has been postulated as an explanation for the drop of economic 
opportunities for unskilled, blue-collar workers. In addition, the research by 
economists Kevin Murphy of the University of Chicago, Finis Welch of UCLA, and 
Alan Krueger of Princeton suggests that most of the drop in the wages of 
unskilled workers relative to educated labor in the United States during the 
1980s is related to technological change in the workplace. These technological 
changes, such as those relating to the use of computers, reduced the demand for 
unskilled workers, shifting upwards the demand for highly-educated labor. The 
result was an increase in the wage premium paid to education in the labor market. 
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VI. CONCLUSIONS 



The research described in this report can be summarized as: 

1. In 1990, immigrants accounted for 8.5 percent of the total population residing 
in the United States, an increase over the proportion in 1980, when immigrants 
composed 7.2 percent of the population. 

2. The number of U.S. residents identifying themselves as of Mexican ethnicity 
reached thirteen and a half million in 1990. Of these, approximately two-thirds 
were Mexican-American, that is, persons born in the U.S. identifying themselves 
as having Mexican ethnicity. The remaining one-third consisted of immigrants. 

3. The economic situation of Mexican immigrants as described by the 1990 Census 
was abysmally lower than that of the rest of the population, including the 
Mexican-American population. On average, Mexican immigrants had household income 
per person in 1989 equal to 45.7 percent of that of the overall population 
residing in the U.S. and 78.5 percent of the per-capita income of Mexican- 
Americans . 

4. In the 1980s, the per-capita income of the Mexican immigrant population in the 
U.S. slightly declined, when adjusted for inflation. In 1979, the average annual 
household income per person of the immigrant Mexican population was $6,465, 
expressed in 1989 dollars. By 1989, the per-capita income of this population had 
shrunk to $6,415. This deterioration in economic status occurred in spite of the 
fact that the overall American population saw its per-capita income rise by 17.8 
percent during the 1980s, including the Mexican-American (U.S. -born) population, 
which exhibited a 9.4 percent increase in per-capita income during the decade. 

5. The poverty rate among M sxican immigrants increased sharply during the 1980- 
1990 period, rising from 25.7 percent in 1980 to 29.1 percent in 1990. 

6. Demographic factors do not appear to account for the deterioration of the 
status of Mexican immigrants in the United States. The average age of this 
population remained approximately equal during the decade. Furthermore, the 
proportion of female— headed households among Mexican immigrants remains one of 
the smallest for any racial and ethnic group in the nation: in 1990, only 11.1 
percent of Mexican immigrants lived in female-headed households . 

7. Declining labor force participation is not a factor explaining the worsening 
economic situation of Mexican immigrants. As a matter of fact, Mexican immigrant 
labor force participation rates rose substantially during the decade. Among 
Mexican immigrant men, the labor force participation rate rose from 81.6 percent 
in 1980 to 86.2 percent in 1990. Among Mexican immigrant women, the increase in 
labor force participation was from 43.2 percent to 50.7 percent. 

8. Two variables mostly explain the deteriorating economic situation of Mexican 
immigrants: higher unemployment rates and sharply falling earnings (when adjusted 
for inflation) . 

9. Among Mexican immigrant women, the unemployment rate rose from 12.5 percent 
in 1980 to 15.2 percent in 1990. Among Mexican immigrant men, unemployment 
increased from 8.7 percent to 9.2 percent. 
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10. The annual earnings of Mexican immigrants spiraled downwards in the 1980s, 
when adjusted for inflation. For men, annual earnings in 1979 (expressed in 1989 
dollars) were on average equal to $15,467. By 1989, male Mexican immigrant 
earnings were equal to $13,515, a drop of 12.6 percent relative to 1979. Among 
Mexican immigrant women, annual earnings changed little in the 1980s, being equal 
to $9,087 in 1979 and $9,120 in 1989. 

11. The key reason why Mexican immigrants fell back in economic status during the 
1980s is related to the deteriorating labor market position of unskilled workers 
in America: given the high proportion of Mexican immigrants with educational 
attainment equivalent to less than a high school diploma, the collapsing labor 
market for these workers severely curtailed their economic opportunities in the 
United States. In 1990, a total of 74.8 percent of the Mexican foreign-born 
population in the U.S. with 25 years of age or older had not completed high 
school. Only 3.7 percent of this group had in fact completed college. The average 
educational attainment of the Mexican immigrant population did not change much 
over the 1980s. In 1980, the proportion of Mexican immigrants with 25 years of 
age or older who had not completed college was 77.1 percent, which declined to 
74.8 percent by 1990. At the same time, the proportion completing college rose 
from 3.3 percent in 1980 to 3.7 percent in 1990, a minimal increase. By contrast, 
most other groups in the population exhibited substantial improvement in 
educational attainment. 

12. The deteriorating earnings of the Mexican immigrant population in the 1980s 
was unmatched by the overall population of the U.S. , whose earnings rose during 
the decade. However, the Mexican experience is shared to a large extent by the 
overall immigrant population, which also showed lagging growth in earnings during 
the 1980s relative to persons born in the United States. As a matter of fact, 
among the overall immigrant male population, there was a total absence of 
earnings growth in the decade. Furthermore, immigrant workers with less than high 
school education, and even high school graduates, suffered sharp reduction in 
earnings (adjusted for inflation). For instance, for immigrants without a high 
school diploma, the annual earnings of men (adjusted for inflation) dropped by 
26.3 percent in the 1980s. The annual earnings of women without high school 
diploma fell by 7 . 2 percent during the decade. 



The current economic difficulties facing unskilled immigrants in the U.S. 
suggest that public policies intended to ease the adjustment of recent immigrants 
to the labor market should continue to be supported. Programs to raise English 
proficiency, adult literacy courses and immigrant apprenticeship programs should 
be considered as critical. 

On the other hand, it would be a serious mistake to consider the results 
presented in this research report as suggesting that unskilled immigration to the 
United States — from Mexico or anywhore else — should be in any way be 
restricted. There is no substantive evidence available indicating that inflows 
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of unskilled immigrants depress the economic conditions of existing workers in 
U.S. labor markets to any significant extent. On the contrary, the formal 
research that exists examining the issue suggests that, both for the United 
States overall and specific labor markets, the impact of immigration on wages in 
recent years has been small [see, for example, Card (1992), Rivera-Batiz and 
Sechzer (1991)]. This is confirmed by research quoted earlier showing that the 
lower wages received by unskilled workers in the U.S. over the last decade have 
not been linked to immigration but rather to economic restructuring and 
technological changes in the workplace, which have reduced the demand for 
unskilled labor relative to skilled labor. 
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